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CULTIVATION OF SILK, 
Mr Fessenpen—I enclose a letter from P. S. 


| appearing of making that culture profitable, there 
—- | was danger of its being speedily abandoned, as it 
| has been repeatedly in this country and in differ- 
‘ent parts of Europe. 


As the cocoons cannot be 


Do Ponceau, Esq. of Philadelphia, on the culture | exported in kind, nor can they be used in man- 
of silk, which contains much important informa-|Ufactures without a certain preparation called 


tion and evinces such a liberal and patriotic spirit, 
that. it would be doing great injustice to the 
whole community, to withhold it from publication, 

The life of that illustrious scholar and jurist 
has been marked by a zealous devotion to the best 
interests of his country. He commenced his 
distinguished careeras an officer of the Revolu- 
tion,—in literature and science he has attained an 
exalted station in both hemispheres, and we now 
behold him, in the fulness of years, prosecuting 
investigations, subservient to all the great branches 
of national industry, with the vigor and enthusi- 
asm of youth. 

If we look back only a few years, and recollect 
what has been accomplished, it will not be diffi- 
cult to appreciate the immense value of the ex- 
periments he is so generously making, and the 
consequences which must result from their success. 

In 1784 an American vessel was seized in Liv- 
erpool for having on board ‘ eight bales’ of cotton, 
as it was considered impossible that they could 
be the growth of this country ; and in 1829, there 
were imported into that city, from the United 
States 640,998 bales. 

But a few years since, there was not a cotton 
manufactory in the Union, and now, in the single 
village of Lowell, which is acreation of yester- 
day, a thread is daily spun, which would extend 
more than five times round the earth. 

I sincerely regret, that I unintentionally ren- 
dered myself obnoxious to the gentle rebuke of 
my venerable correspondent. I was aware of 
the commendable exertions of Mr Vernon of 
Rhode-Island and of Mr Cobb of Dedham, to ad- 
vance the culture of silk, and am happy to learn 
that they are as well known and as highly esti- 
mated at a distance, as at home, and to avail of 
this occasion, not only to bear testimony to their 
merits, but to aver that‘in their own country,’ 
all are ready to do them honor, and are proud to 
claim them as fellow-citizens, who have deserved 
well of the republic. 

Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
mang Pisce, Bora, «| «HLA. S. DEARBORN. 
PaILaDELrata, Ave. 28, 1830. 


H. A. S. Dearsorn, Esa.— 
Roxsuryr, Mass. 


Dear Sitn—lI have received the 4th No. of vol. 
9th of the New England Farmer, which you have 
had the goodness to send to me, containing an 
article written by yourself, in which you are 
pleased to ascribe much more merit to my weak 
efforts for promoting the culture of silk in this 


country than they are in strict justice entitled to. 
The first impulse to this important branch of ag- 
riculture, was given by the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, in the year 1826. 
Since which time Mulberry trees have been plant- 
ed and silk worms raised in various quantities in 
the different parts of our Union ; but no means 





reeling, or spinning from the cocoons, unknown 
among us, the farmer or planter did not know 
what to do with those that his silk worms produc- 
ed, and they became a prey to rats or to devour- 
ing insects. 

It is true that in Connecticut and in some other 
parts, a kind of inferior sewing silk was made out 
of the cocoons, which found a cash price in our 
commercial cities and could only be disposed of 
by way of barter. It is true also that by a sim- 
ilar process, some of the coarser stuffs, such as 
vestings, stockings, gloves, and perhaps even rib- 
bons, might have been made; but it is now well 
known that all those articles in Europe are made 
of floss or refusee silk, and that the finer material 
is reserved for those delicate stuffs, for which we 
pay yearly so large a tribute to Europe, and par- 
ticularly to France. 

To reel or prepare the silk for making these 
finer stuffs, is an art known only in its perfection 
in the north of Italy and the south of France. 
Even in China, the native country of the silk 
worm, the material is not so well prepared as it 
is in those two countries. In the Turkish domin- 
ions and in Bengal, the preparation is still inferior. 
As to the latter country, 1 beg leave to quote the 
opinion of an English silk broker, communicated 
by the respectable house of Rathbone, Brothers, & 
Co., of Liverpool, to a gentleman of S. Carolina, in 
a letter received in the course of the present year. 
‘ Everything,’ says the silk broker, ‘ depends on 
the proper selections and reeling of them (the co- 
coons) into the hanks,—although our importations 
from the East Indies are great, and this trade is of 
such vital importance to our successful competi- 
tion with the Continent (of Europe), it is to be 
regretted that neither the East India Company, nor 
the private merchants, have hitherto employed 
any competent person to superintend the reeling of 
the silk. If that were done, I have not the slight- 
est doubt but that silks of the Eastern production 
would render us altogether independent of 
either France or Italy ; for it is an established 
fact, that silk of the best quality can be produced 
in the East Indies at a lower rate than in Europe.’ 

This speaks volumes—It is evident that if com- 
petent persons to superintend the reeling of silk 
could be easily procured from Italy or France, 
Great Britian, situated in the vicinity of those 
countries, and having such a high interest to pro- 
mote, would have obtained them. The reason 
why it cannot be done is this. In the filatures of 
Europe, the mechanical process of reeling is per- 
formed by women, under the directions of over- 
seers,. The women are ignorant, being taken 
from the very lowest class of the people ; no consid- 
eration can induce them to leave their native vil- 
lages, much less to cross the seas; the overseers 
are few, and generally men of an advanced age 
and have fumilies—They are well compensated 
for their labor, and have no temptations to emi- 
grate. 





The great desideratuin, therefore, in the United 
States, is to learn the art of reeling silk for man- 
ufacturing those stuffs with which our females 
are almost universally clothed, and not only to learn 
it, but to disseminate it throughthe whole coun- 
try,as it has been ascertained that the cost of 
transporting cocvons from one part of the Union 
to the other, would render them valueless to the 
grower, unless filatures were established in his im- 
mediate neighborhood, or at some reasonable 
distance, 

A fortunate chance in the course of last sum- 
mer, brought Mr D’Homergue to this country, a 
young man 25 years of age [now 26] well skill- 
ed in the art of reeling silk from the cocoons and 
in other branches of the silk manufacture. His 
work, which no doubt you have seen entitled 
‘ Essays on American Silk, made him generally 
known, and Congress took so much notice of it, 
as to refer it to their committees on agriculture. 
The committee of the House of Representatives, 
perceiving the importance of keeping this young 
man in the country, reported a bill to the House 
the object of which was to employ him in teach- 
ing the art of reeling silk to 60 young men, to 
be selected from the different States of the Union 
in certain proportions, who, when sufficiently in- 
structed, might establish themselves as directors 
of filatures in their respective neighborhoods, and 
employ women to perform the mechanical work 
under their discretion. Thus the art of preparing 
silk would be introduced in its perfections, equally 
and uniformly through our extensive country, 
and the results might be easily anticipated. 

This bill, however, in consequence of the pres- 
sure of other business, could not be taken up at 
the last session, and lies over till the next, when 
the fortunes of this country, as far as they depend 
upon silk, will either be effectually secured or put 
back for a period, the duration of which cannot 
be foreseen. 

Determined, however, as far as depended upon 
me, to keep Mr D’Homergue in this country,” at 
least until the next session of the national legisla- 
ture,-I have resolved to employ him during the 
present season in making experiments on Ameri- 
can silk, whereby the nation might be still more ful- 
ly convinced of the importance of the art he pro- 
fesses. For this purpose 1 ‘have purchased co- 
coons, and established an experimental filature 
in this city, in which ten reels are at work. My 
object is to test the price which our raw silks 
will produce in the markets of England, France, 
and Mexico, into which countries large quantities 
of the article are annually imported, as they have 
silk manufactures and do not raise silk worms, 
but import that material from abroad at a consid- 
erable expense. I expect no profit from this un- 
dertaking ; as far as I can judge, on the contrary, 
there will be a not inconsiderable loss; but it is 
not profit that I have in view. Experience in 
everything must be purchased. I have fixed a 
sum, which I am willing to lose, and which I 
shall not regret, if the country is to be benefit- 
ed by it, The silk that my filature has bither- 
to produced, is of the most beautiful kind, and is 
at least equal, if not superior to any in the world. 
1 would wish to try the quality of the silk co- 
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coons raised by silk worms on the leaves of the 
wild or red American mulberry, but I have not 
been able to procure a sufficient quantity for that 
purpose. In general, I have found it difficult to 
obtain cocoons; because their value is not yet 
fixed, and the profit to be made by the sale of 
them not sufficiently ascertained. Therefore I 
shall not be able to carry my experiments to the 
extent I had at first contemplated. But this dif- 
ficulty will vanish in the course of another year. 
A great impulse has been given, and I have no 
doubt, that more cocoons will be raised next sum- 
mer than will be wanted for any object that this 
country will be able to compass. 

In the recess of my filatures, occasioned by a 
temporary deficiency of cocoons, desirous of 
doing everything in my power to show what 
might be done with American silk, I have pre- 
vailed on Mr D’Homergue, out of the silk that he 
has reeled and prepared, to weave the flag of the 
United States, and he is now engaged in the work, 
which is expected to be finished in about a fort- 
night. The warp is already fixed upon the loom, 
the silk is dyed, and next week the weaving of 
the webb will begin. The flag will be twelve 
feet long by six feet wide, and so fine will be the 
texture of the stuff, that it is expected that it will 
not weigh more than twenty ounces. This flag 
is intended to be preseated to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, asa beautiful 
specimen of the first result of real value, which 
the impulse which they have given has produced. 
It will show that the finest of silk stuffs may be 
made in this country. 


It has not been an easy task to produce this re- 
sult, Everything, even the loom, has had to be 
made new and for that only purpose, The ma- 
chine, too, occasioned much difficulty—there are 
implements necessary for weaving silk, different 
from those employed in weaving other substances. 
Despairing of obtaining them in this country, I 
had written to France for them, and they are not 
yet arrived. When I least expected it, fortune 
threw in my way a young emigrant from Europe, 
who has made these tools in the highest perfec- 
tion, The dying also embarrassed me, It was 
generally understood that the beautiful colors of 
the French silks could not be imitated here. 
What was my delight when I discovered two 
other emigrants, a Frenchman and German, just 
setup in the dying business, and who have dyed 
our silk with the most brilliant red and blue, (the 
colors of our flag) so that nothing can surpass 
that beautiful coloring ! 


I have also discovered that we have in this 
country, from England, France, Germany and 
other places, manufacturers of silk of almost every 
description. We have silk throwsters, silk dyers, 
silk weavers, silk manufacturers, all but good reel- 
ers, without which the labor of the others must 
be ata stand. These then are all waiting for em- 
ployment, some of them being in very poor cir- 
cumstances. Allwe want is the art of reeling, 
and everything else will follow. As to mulberry 
trees and silk worms, let but a good price be given 
for the cocoons, and they will be produced in 
quantities as if by magic: Everything, as the 
silk broker says, depends upon good reeling. 

Having spoken of silk throwsters,1 ought to 
say that the operation of throwsting will be the 
only one that our flag will not receive. Throwst- 
jng consists in uniting and twisting together by 
means of machinery, several threads of silk, so 


as to give them the required size and strength, @ 
throwsting mill, as itis called, is a very costly 
article, and cannot be had in this city.—Mr D’Ho- 
mergue asserts that no other but American silk 
(such is its nerve and strength) could be wove with- 
out undergoing that operation. What succedaneum 
he will employ for it I do not know ; but I think 
I may safely say, that the flag will be as beauti- 
ful a web of silk as can be produced anywhere. 

As I have thought, Sir, that it would be agreeable 
to you to know the progress that we are making 
in this City in the important business of Ameri- 
can silk, I have taken the liberty of extending 
this letter to its present enormous length, for 
which I shall make only the common apology, that 
‘IT could not make it shorter.’ 

As in your article in the New England Farmer, 
you have noticed citizens of different states who 
have exerted themselves in the cause of Ameri- 
can silk, Ihave been not a little astonished that 
you have left out the men of New England, and 
particularly William H. Vernon, Esq. of Newport, 
R. I. and Jonathan H. Cobb, Esq. of Dedham, in 
your own state, I hope the proverb does not hold 
with you, that, no man is a prophet ‘in his own 
country ;’ at any rate, it will not be unbecoming 
ina Pennsylvanian to give due credit to the merito- 
rious efforts of those twosons of the renowned 
pilgrims, 

I am with great respect, dear sir, 
Your most ob’t, humble servant, 
PETER 8S. DU PONCEAU. 


PROFITABLENESS OF BEES. 

Mr Fessenpen—Noticing the account in the 
last New England Farmer of the produce of Mr 
D'Wolf’s Bees in Bristol, (R. I.) I am induced to 
offer you the following statement of the produce 
of three hives, on the farm of Mr Parker at 
Charlestown Neck,—the Bees were under my 
care a part of the summer. 

The three hives of Bees in question produced 
six swarms, from two of which, placed in Beard’s 
Patent Hives, was produced 40 lbs. of pure honey, 
besides leaving enough in those hives for winter- 
ing the Bees—the 40 lbs. of honey were sold at 
wholesale at 25 cts per !b. producing $10,00—and 
leaving the whole stock of nine swarms on hand ; 
(seven of which, unfortunately are in the common 
old fashioned hives which can give no return of 
honey this year, excepting the usual supply for 
breeders another season.) The above nine swarins 
will now sell readily at an average of $8,00 each, 
producing $72,00, which, with $10,00 for the 
honey, is equal to $82,00—the produce of the 
three original hives of Bees, in one season. 

EBENEZER BEARD. 

Charlestown, Mass, Sept. 7, 1830. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


HONEY AND SILK. 

Mr Fessenpen—Having little to do, I wander 
for my amusement on foot or otherwise, as occa- 
sion or circumstances happen. 

In August, being on an excursion, I stopped at 
the house of a farmer, and entered into conversa- 
tion with him. 

He took me to his Bees. He had in the spring, 
he said, one hive only, There were now five! 
This diligent swarm had sent out four colonies. 
The season, he said, had been favorable, and the 
hives were weighty. Here was little expense and 








a good encouragement to farmers, thought I, as I 





passed along. 





1 entered into conversation with the next I met, 
and was invited to walk in and look at his silk 
worms ; (for our country folk are a social people) 
I found the worms were winding themselves up 
(or spinning.) There were many of them at work 
and but little attendance. I was shown a vast 
many cocoons of the last year, and some easy 
modes of management, such as placing the legs 
of the table in vessels of water to prevent the 
ants troubling them, &c. 

As I left my very observing friend, I thought 
again ‘here was but little expense and good en- 
couragement to the farmer.’ 

The hand of industry, thought I, maketh rich. 
But as your paper is valuable, I shall defer other 
incidents of my excursion and wait to see how 
our country folk look in print. 

Yours, &c, A WANDERER. 





THE GREAT CORNFIELD. 

Mr Paintrer—Having heard a great deal said 
concerning the great cornfield on Turkey Bog, I 
resolved to visit itin person. I there found 20 
acres of good corn growing, and promising an 
abundant harvest to its enterprising cultivators. 
This bog is extensive, and we may expect to see 
in a few years, instead of twenty, hundreds of 
acres growing on this bog, which, until recently, 
has yielded nothing but alders. But few meaid- 
ows can compare with this in richness of soil or 
extent of territory. I hope thisexperiment will 
serve to turn the attention of our farmers to their 
bogs and meadows, asI believe they may be 
made the most productive parts of a farm where 
they exist.—If our farmers would make a practi- 
cal use of the hint contained in the toast of Hon. 
Roger Vose, delivered at a celebration of the 
Cheshire Agricultural Society, a few years since, 
viz, ‘ May there be more draining of swamps, and 
less draining of the bottle,’ we should hear very 
little about hard times and a scarcity of money to 
pay taxes, or to pay for the newspaper. Ww. 

Concord, Aug. 27, 1830. 


Progress of the Silk Culture.—An incident oc- 
cured in our office a day or two since, which we 
wish all the people of the United States could 
have witnessed. It was the exhibition of a speci- 
men of American silk. Mr Rapp, the respectable 
head of the society at Economy, in Pennsylvania, 
paid us a visit, wearing a most beautiful figured 
black silk vest, and black silk handkerchief, the 
material of which was made, from the worm to 
the loom, by his society. Ina conversation with 
him he remarked, (what he had stated before in a 
letter to the Editor, published in a late number 
of the Farmer,) that they found no difficulty in 
any branch of the silk culture; that it was not 
more difficult than raising wheat, and much less 
laborious; and that he had little doubt that we 
should export silk in ten years. We feel assured, 
that no person who saw the vest and handkerchief, 
and heard Mr Rapp’s remarks upon the subject, 
could have harbored a doubt for another moment 
of the practicability of cultivating silk, as a staple 
in the United States. We shall, probably, shortly 
have a specimen of this silk in the office, and shall 
gratify our own feelings by exhibiting it to all 
who may find it convenient to call.—American 
Farmer. 








One of a quantity of apples lately sold in 
Portland, by Capt. J. Hutchings, of Pownal, meas. 
ured 134 inches round. 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 

A visit yesterday, to J. H. Cobb, Esq. of Ded- 
ham, afforded us much pleasure, as it enabled us 
to witness the progress he had made in the cul- 
ture of silk and in the nice process of reeling it. 
He has on hand a large quantity of the Silk 
worm’s eggs, as well of the silk cocoons, The 
process of reeling was performed on a machine 
improved by Mr Cobb, in a satisfactory manner. 


We advise our agriculturists to call on Mr Cobb, 
and obtain the information to enable them to com- 
mence the culture of silk, which we believe is 
destined ere long to become an important branch 
of New-England husbandry. The first thing to 
be done is to plant the white Mulberry trees, in 
sufficient numbers to supply food for the silk 
worms. After this has been done the rest of the 
process is easy and within the means of every 
family. The work can all be done by females, 
old men and children, who are unfit for the severe 
labors of husbandry. Considerable attention is 
now given to this subject in New-Hampshire and 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. One town in 
Connecticut produces, annually, silk to the amount 
of $25,000. The climate of the United States 
is peculiarly adapted to its culture, so much so, as 
to give superiority to the American unmanufac- 
tured article. Itis not rash therefore to predict, 
that the production of silk may yet become one 
of the great employments of American industry 
and a new source of national wealth. It is well 
worth the attention of every intelligent agricul- 
turist.— Boston Patriot. 





Bog Meadow.~Hon, James Fowler of West- 
field, in the spring of 1828, covered over 108 rods 
of Bog Meadow land with loam from adjoining 
upland. The loam was spread about 6 inches 
deep. The land was then sowed ‘with herds 
grass seed, and the first year produced little but 
weeds.—This year, however, it produced at the 
rate of 5 tons 780lbs. of best hay per acre, and 
before the putting on the loam the yield was not 
more than a ton per acre, and that of an inferior 
quality. The expense of covering the land was 
about 20 dollars per acre. 





Horticultural.—We have this year cultivated a 
new kind of bean, the seed of which we procur- 
ed at Nantucket, which, for cooking pods, is cer- 
tainly the ne plus ultra of excellence. We do 
notcall it a string bean, because the pod is en- 
tirely stringless, even when the beans are full 
grown, and are so tender thatthey require but 
about half as much boiling as the common string 
bean. For.richness they as much exceed other 
string beans as the Lima bean does the ordinary 
kinds of shell beans. We consider them a valu- 
able acquisition. They are anearly pole bean, 
do not run very bigh, and are quite prolific. We 
planted twentyfive beans of this kind, from the 
product of which we have had several good mes- 
ses for our family, and shall have “some seed to 
spare, which we intend shall be judiciously dis- 
tributed.— Mass. Spy. 





Premium Children.—At an exhibition a year or 
two since under the direction of the Agricultural 
Society at Schoharie, N. Y. a woman presented 
three infant daughters that she had at one birth, 
There was no premium established, but a number 
of bachelors presented her with $5 each, making 
up a handsome purse, 





The abominable Tariff found Castor Oil selling 
at $16 a gallon in 1816, and has had the effect of | 
compelling the consumer to pay $1 25 a gallon. 
This is one article of hundreds operated upon in 
the same manner, The domestic article being 
fresh and of a better quality— Warrenton,.N.C. Gaz. 





A convention of delegates from the volunteers 
and militiaof New Jersey, was proposed to be 
held in Trenton or New Brunswick, in the month 
of August, for the purpose of devising a more 
efficient military system. 





Doctor Absalom Thomson, of Talbot co. Md. 
has communicated to the Easton papers, the case 
of a boy ten or eleven years old, who became deli- 
rious and died in convulsions from eating water- 
melon seed. 





American oaks and birch, particularly some 
species, are represented as succeeding in France 
better than those indigenous to that country. 








There is a second severe drought near Rich- 
mond, Va. 





Joseru Rawson, of Victor, N. Y. recently exhi- 
bited a bull in Canandaigua of two years old, which 
weighed 1700 lbs, 





The Quarterly Review says that the people of 
England have, in the last year, consumed one 
half more of candles, soap, starch, bricks, sugar, 
brandy, and one third more of tea, than they did 
only twelve years ago, 





Capt. Coffin has givenus the memorandum of 
an extraordinary production raised on the Rock 
Farm, this year, viz. a drumhead Cabbage weigh- 
ing 184 lbs., and measuring, after the outside 
leaves were removed, 43 inches in circumference ! 
[This must have been of the bass-drum species.] 
—Newburyport Herald. 





Essex Agricultural Socielty—The annual Exhi- 
bition of the Society will be at Andover, (North 
Parish,) on Thursday, 30th Sept. inst., at which 
time the annual Address will be delivered by 
Col. James Duncan, of Haverhill. Much may 
reasonably be anticipated from this gentleman. 





Observation and experience daily confirm the 
truth of Dr Johnson’s remark: ‘ You cannot teach 
a woman too much Arithmetic, and yet there is no 
branch of female education so much neglected,— 
You can scarcely find one in a hundred, if she 
should be left a widow, who conceives herself ca- 
pable, and who is actually capable, of superin- 
tending the settlement of her husband’s affairs, 
and especially if he were largely engaged in busi- 
ness. A more helpless object cannot well be con- 
ceived, than an amiable female suddenly placed 
in this situation ; and although such objeets are 
daily presented to our view there has been but lit- 
tle effort to remedy the evil. 





The greatest beauty in female dress is that 
which is the most simple, and at the same time 
gracefully adapted to exhibit the natural beauty of 
the female form, This simplicity should be observ- 
ed, even in color; a profusion of tawdry and glar- 
ing colors bespeaks a tasteless and vulgar mind, 
even. if the wearer were a Dutchess, Color 
should always be adapted to complexion. Ladies 
with delicate rosy complexions, bear white and 





light blue better than dark colors, while on the 
contrary, sallow hues of complexion will not 
bear these colors near them, and imperatively re- 
quir: dark quiet colors to give them beauty : 
yellow is the most trying and dangerous of all, 
and can only be worn by the rich-toned healthy 
looking brunette.— Dublin Literary Gaz. 





How to avoid Dysentery.—Rules which the cel- 
ebrated Dr Rush recommends for the prevention 
of this disease : He advises that spices, and par- 
ticularly Cayenne pepper, and the red peppers of 
our own country, should be taken with our daily 
food. Mr Dewer,a British surgeon, informs us, 
that the French, while in Egypt, frequently es- 
caped the diseases of the country by carrying 
pepper with them to eat with the fruits of the 
land. Purging physic should also occasionally be 
taken, as any medicine of a laxative nature by 
preventing costiveness, will act as a preservative 
from this disease, A militia Captain in the year 
1778, while stationed at Amboy, preserved his 
whole company from the dysentery which pre- 
vailed in the army, by giving each of them a 
purge of sea-salt; and some years afterwards 
saved his family and many of his neighbors from 
the satne disease, by distributing among them a 
few pounds of purging salts. ‘This disease was 
also prevented in an Academy at Bordentown, 
N. J. by giving molasses very plentifully to all the 
scholars; which had the effect of keeping their 
bowels in a laxative state. 

Another rule to be observed is to avoid expo- 
sure to the dampness of the night air; and when 
necessarily exposed, the bowels should be more 
carefully protected than other parts of the body, 
The Egyptians, Mr Dewer, tells us, for this pur- 
pose, tie a belt about their bowels, and with the 
happiest effect. These directions emanate from a 
high source, and deserve serious consideration. 
The facts atiduced are striking, and should induce 
others to adopt similar measures for the preven- 
tion of this destructive disease.—.V. Y. Obs. 





Iron Pumps.—Agreeably to a resolution submit- 
ted in the Common Council by Mr Engs, an iron 
pump has been put down at the corner of William 
and Cedar streets, which is believed to have many 
advantages over the common wooden pump. It 
takes much less room, is of greater strength, and 
will endure for ages. Mr Thomas Brownwell, the 
maker, states that it will greatly improve the water, 
and will be much less liable to get out of order. 
The expense is only 25 cents a fuot more than the 
wooden pump.—™. Y. Daily Adv. 





Remedy for Poisoned Animals.—Raw eggs given 
to sheep and cattle, which have been poisoned by 
eating laurel or ivy leaves, it is said, will effect a 
speedy cure. The dose is, one egg for a sheep 
4 eggs fora cow. They can be administered by 
simply breaking the shell and slipping the yolk and 
as much of the white as is pfacticable, down the 
animal’s throat. 


have arrived in Canada this season, from Great 
Britain, more than one half are paupers, and will 
find their way immediately into the United States. 





Census.—Thirteen towns in Ohio give an in- 
crease of 5000. It is supposed that Ohio will 
have near 1,000,000 inhabitants by the new cen- 
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From Prince’s Treatise on the Vine. 


THE VINE. 

The Peach and the vine being natural produc- 
tions of the same region of the East, the opinion 
has been uniformly adopted, that a climate favor- 
able to the one could not fail to be suitable to the 
other. And where, let me ask, does the former 
thrive to a greater degree than in many sections 
of our country? From the shores of Long Islan |, 
and even much farther north, to the most southern 
limits of the union, the peach flourishes and pro- | 
duces fruit of the highest quality. In the south of | 
France aud Italy, the culture of the more choice 
and delicious varieties had given to those climes a 
fame, to cope with which required the possession 
by other countries of such as combined equal na- 
tural merits. The choicest they could boast have 
been latterly introduced among us, and we have 
also originated many most luscious seminal varieties; 
and those who possess them know from their own 
experience, and from the opinions of others who 
are familiar with the produce of the countries re- 
ferred to, that in this fruit we have no longer a ri- 
val in Europe. Hence we may deduce the most 
sure prospects of an equal success for the Vine, 
whose culture when compared with that of the 
Peach, is yet in its infancy. 

The power, wealth, and happiness of France, are 
principally attributable to the foresight she hasevin- 
ced in the introduction to her soil of the most val- 
uable natural productions of other countries, It 
has been remarked that perhaps no enterprise in 
rural economy devised by the genius of a single 
man, has carried with it more important results 
than the first plantation of the Mulberry in the 
garden of the Tuilleries, formed at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, by the command 
of Henry IV. At this moment, though but little 
more than acentury haselapsed, during only the 
latter part of which suitable attention has been 
paid to the culture of silk, the value of the 
raw material amounts to $4,700,000, and 
that of its fabrication to above $16,000,000, 
making a total of about $21,000,000. The Olive, 
the Almond, and the Fig, were in like manner 
adopted in the agriculture of France, together 
with numerous other fruits of minor importance. 
The vines indigenous to her soil were absolutely 
worthless, and those originally brought from other 
countries were not superior in quality to many of 
the native kinds found in our forests; and the 
number of esteemed French varieties, even as 
late as the year 1720, was far less than we are al- 
ready able to enumerate as the natural products of 
our woods and prairies, the spontaneous gifts of 
nature, unaided by the hand of man. Yet, at the 
present period, that adopted country of the vine, 
has nearly 4,000,000 of acres devoted to its cul- 
ture, which yield an annual product of one thou- 
sand millions of gallons, of the average value of 
more than $150,000,000. 

And what country ever presented a more eligi- 
ble theatre for agricultural pursuits than the Uni- 
ted States? The land proprictors are not oppres- 
sed by feudal tenures, exorbitant taxes, vexatious 
tithes, or exhausting poor rates. The land is both 
fertile and cheap, aud the great diversity of soil 
and climate seem to invite the introduction of the 
varied products of other climes, The country pen- 
etrated in every direction, even to its remotest 
bounds, by navigable rivers, and intersected by 
canals and artificial roads, offers every advantage 
for speedy transmissson of its productions. 


What a revolution has not the introduction of 
cotton already effected! What results does not 
the silk culture already promise us as our reward 
at no distant day ! 

The Sugar Cane, for which France and: the 
residue of Europe are dependent on the Indies, 
already forms a most important item among our 


among our exports, 


ours, with all its attendant advantages and bles- 
sings. The olive culture is already extending in 
the south ; and the almond, the fig, the date, the 
orange, lemon, lime,citron, filbert, maron, pomegra- 
nate, guava, stone pine, and almost every other 
production which has been heret» fore enumerated 
among our importations, are destined hereafter to 
become the abundant products of our own fields, 
and articles of supply to other nations. Such 
are the happy coincidences of country, of climate, 
and of government, that all which is required of 
us is but to exercise our judgment and our skill in 
perfecting the advantages which nature has so lib- 
erally tendered ; by the exercise of which, the bal- 
ance of trade, of wealth, and of power, cannot 
fail to be for ever secured to us. 

The present extent of American vineyards, and 
the rapid advances now making in their forma- 
tion, do not properly constitute part of the present 
volume ; but on that subject the most ample and 
detailed information will be given in the ensuing 
one. I will here therefore only give some cursory 
remarks on that head from the pen of an_intelli- 
gent writer of Pennsylvania. 

‘The vine culture seems to have become a fa- 
vorite pursuit with the agriculturists of the present 
day, and forms an object of great promise in York 
county, Pa. Experiments have already shown 
that the vine will not only flourish in the poorer 
soils of that county, but that excellent wine can 
be made there, and,that vineyards will become as 
profitable as any other agricultural pursuit, A 
portion of the lands in York county is poor and 
thin, commonly called barrens, and it has been 
proved that the vine succeeds well on it, and twen- 
ty acres of it, which can now be bought at from 
$6 to $10 per acre, when planted with vines, and 
at maturity, will be more productive to the owner 
than two hundred acres of the best land in the 
county, devoted to other culture. There are per- 
haps not less than thirty or forty vineyards within 
twenty miles of the borough of York, and nearly 
all commenced within three years. Should. this 
disposition increase, and as a consequence the 
wine-press be made to take the place of the distil- 
lery, it will benefit the morals of the community. 
Among what are called civilized nations, the vice 
of drunkenness has always been found to prevail 
most extensively where the vine is not cultivated ; 
while on the other band, where that culture is 
widely extended, the temperance of the people is 
proverbial.’ 

Similar sentiments and like prospects of success 
seem to pervade all parts of our country where 
the culture of the vine has received merited atten- 
tion ; and the daily increasing devotion to the sub- 
ject in the formation of additional vineyards, will 
ere long cause each section of our republic to re- 
spond to the efforts of the others. 

The information which I have elicited on this 
bead from every part of the union, and which will 
form part of the matter of the ensuing volume, 





jevinces, when concentrated, advances so much 


productions, and promises ere long to be rauked | 


The product of the vine in like manner will be | 


| greater than could well have been anticipated at 
| this early stage of our progress, that I doubt mot it 
will strike with amazement even the most sanguine 
| friends of the vine. Suffice it here te say, that a 
degree of perseverance and enthusiasm seems to 
pervade all the votaries of this delightful pursuit, 
and a warm and friendly interchange of views and 
sentiments exists among them, which has been 
comparatively unknown in other species of culture ; 
and although the operators, from being dissemina- 
ted over so great an extent of territory, are conse- 
quently more widely separated from each other, 
still the existence of a connecting link, by friendly 
co-operation in one common cause, may justly and 
appropriately assimilate their united exertions to 
that joyous period in the history of France, when, 
during the reign of Probus, thousands of all ages 
and sexes united in one spontaneous and enthusi- 


Nor indeed when the far greater limits of our ter- 
ritory are considered, can the combined efforts of 
our fellow-countrymen fail to produce effects even 
more important, from the greater extent of their 
influence. 


The opinions of some political writers, that we 
should continue to import adulterated wines and 
spirits of all kinds, in order to afford the govern- 
ment the means of thence deriving a revenue of 
a per centage on their value, even at the sacrifice of 
the morals of the nation, and the diminution of its 
wealth, by a course seemingly less objectionable, 
because less direct; but which is not less fatal in 
exhausting our resources: seem fast merging to 
that oblivion, where the desire and the pride of a 
truly national independence should consign them ; 
and we may hope that the day is not far distant, 
when America will fully establish and claim a 
rivalry with the most favored lands of the vine and 
the olive, and proudly disclaim being tributary to 
any foreign clime. ° 





NEGLECT OF ADVANTAGES. 

We do not make all the use we might, either of 
our materials or of our knowledge. 

Thus the laburnum tree, which the French some- 
times call the green ebony of the Alps, is one of the 
most beautiful of woods for furniture, yet it is sel- 
dom or ever used for that purpose. 

It has been proved in many parts of France, 
that the walnut tree, if grafted, produces tenfold ; 
yet I believe that walnut is seldom or ever sub- 
mitted to that process, at least in this country. 

Mr Dawes, of Slough, discovered that the cov- 
| ering of a wall with black paint would facilitate 
| the ripening of wall-fruit, and yet not one wall in 
| twenty thousand is so painted. 
| The knowledge that charcoal is the best ingre- 
dient in the foundation of buildings erected in 
moist places, is as old as Theodorus, who accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, proposed the forming 
‘the foundation of the Temple of Ephesus with 
| that material, because it would become so_ solid 
‘that no water could penetrate it. This, I say, has 
been known more than two thousand five hun- 
dred years, and yet I am not aware that charcoal 
has ever been used in this country, for the pur- 
pose above referred to.— London Mag. 














Preserving Seeds. If seeds are intended to be 
sent a great distance, or it is wished to preserve 
them a long time, they should be wrapped in 
absorbent paper, and surrounded by moist brown 


sugar. 





astic effort for the restoration of their vineyards.” 
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Salmon Fishery.—A correspondent of the Wis- 
casset Citizen gives the following account of this 
fishery in the Kennebec. 

The Salmon is ariver fish. All the theories 
respecting its wintering at sea, &c, are unfound- 
ed. Several facts are well known that make it 
evident this fish remains in the deep holes of all 
our fresh rivers the greater part of the year. 
When Col. Wm Lithgow commanded at fort 
Halifax, he discovered Salmon in the month of 
January on Tyconuk falls. Salmon have also 
been tuken from Peirpoles hole in the Sandy river, 
in the town of Strong, in the winter season, A 
gentleman informed me, when first acquainted 
with that fishery, that Salmon were never taken 
plentifully, until after the spring freshet; and I 
found that to be the case every year, And ‘they 
abounded according to that occurrence invariably 
while I owned Salmon privileges at the mouth of 
the Kennebec. The first that are taken on the 
Kennebec in the spring, are at Jones’ Eddy, Par- 
ker’s Flatts, and Back river. The conclusion I 
draw from this is, that the fish drop down with 
the current in search of salt water; and meeting 
with it in those large eddies, leave the channel 
and play in shore. But by far the greater part 
of what are called school Salimon, go directly to 
sea and follow the current until it is lost in the 
ocean to the westward of Seguin. They then 
strike in shore and follow the shore into the river, 
instinetively steming the current to the source of 
the river or rivers, to which they belong. The fe- 
male Salmon are about three in five of the whole 
number. ‘There is no external difference between 
the sexes. Those who have split thousands of 
them, are not sensible of the marked difference 
between the spawn, and a substance lying in the 
same place and order in their bodies resembling 
the white of a duck’s egg, inclosed by a flesh co- 
lored case, of the same form as that in the female 
containing the spawn. The Salmon deposit their 
spawn thus: The female in the month of August 
makes a little incision inthe sand in clear water 
with her fin, and drops a quantity of spawn, each 
about the bulk of a middling sized pea—she then 
darts forward seeking a place for another deposit 
—the male follows her, aud impregnates it, and 
then moves himself forward with a dexterous 
stroke of the tail, stirring spawn and sand _ togeth- 
er. They make this deposit in clear water, 
where the current is moderate, and the bottom 
level, and so shallow that the back of the Salmon 
are out of water. 

But few men now on the stage, appear to have 
knowledge of the superabundance of these fish as 
far back asthe period before the Revolution. If 
my memory does not misgive me, a Mr Rogers 
and his company, seven in all, in the year 1784 or 
85’at Hunnewell’s point, exclusive of Fox island, 
took in set nets between eight and nine thousand 
Salmon. The average weight of each was 20 
pounds of the first shoal, and the last eighteen 
pounds. WhenI owned the same fisheries, the 
Salmon were two or three pounds lighter. Where 
Rogers caught a thousand, my fishermen had 
need be industrious to get one hundred. In the 
year 1813, I kept an account of the number and 
weight of Salmon caught. In five nets, were 
caught that year, 1143 Salmon. The last run 
were usually smoked for the New York market, 
240 in number weighing 2564, and 1765 when 
smoked fit for market, sold at 14 cents the pound 
at the smoke house. I took some care that year 


to know the amount of Salmon caught on the 
Kennebec below Fiddler’s reach. Fox Islands 
caught 1000—all the births at Cape Small Point, 
500—Hunnewell’s point 1143—Stago Island and 
all on the east side below the Fort 1500. All the 
above was one eighth of the quantity below Bath 
onthe Kennebec, of Salmon only making 33,000. 
You perceive that the small schools, from the 
above would average about $1 to the Salmon. 
Those sold fresh in Bostor, before the middle of 
May did average 12} cents net profit, and 18 to 
20 and 22 Ibs. each, so that ina lot of 13, weigh- 
ing 270 lbs. sold May Ist, of that year I received 
$33 76. From which data, the conclusion may 
be drawn that every Salmon caught, was at that 
time worth a dollar. “The Salmon fishery alone 
then on the Kennebec, below Fiddler’s reach, 
was worth to the State $33,000. And it is a fair 
estimate to value the Shad and Alewive fishery 
within the same compass at one half of the Sal- 
mon, making a total of $49,500 to the Kennebec, 
below Fiddler’s reach in the year 1813. This ap- 
pears large, but by the manner the trade was carried 
on, the fact can be demonstrated with tolerable cer- 
tainty. One third at least of the Salmon were 
sold fresh in the markets of New York, Newport 
and all the seaports between that and Portland. 
There were three regular trading sloops with a 
capital of about 3,000 dollars each, who purchased 
Salmon only, and generally exchanged the whole 
of their produce readily for that article, making 
up 9,000 dollars value. And 11,000 for the 
consumption of the inhabitants was but a rea- 
sonable proportion in all the other methods of sa- 
ving and cooking that fish. If therefore the Sal- 
mon, Shad and Alewive Fishery, even in that part 
of the Kennebec could be restored, it would 
give a source of wealth to the State about equal 
to the amount of the State tax. 





Some facts illustratwe of the tardiness with which 
mankind adopt improvements. 

Canal Locks were invented in 1581 by engineers of 
Viterbe, in Italy. They were nearly a hundred years 
in getting fairly into use in France, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty in crossing the British Channel. 

At this time it was made felony in several European 
States to ride in wheel carriages. 

The Steam Engine was invented, or rather the prin- 
ciple of it discovered, by the Marquis of Worcester, as 
early as 1660. Few encouraged and none understood 
him. He died in great mortification. The honor was 
afterwards engrossed by Savary. 

In 1765 the Earl of Stanhope applied the steam en- 
gine to propelling a vessel. A steam boat was run 20 
miles on th: Sankey Canal, Liverpool, in 1797, and 
another on the Forth and Clyde Canal, in 1801. Mr 
Niles, of the Register, says that he made a trip on the 
Delaware in a steam boat as early as 1791. In 1807, 
when Futon was fitting up his first steam boat at 
New York, respectable, and sensible, and grey-headed 
men, said he was a fool. Now there is scarcely 
an interest in the community that does not depend, more 
or less, on steamboats. 

OxiverR Evans went before committees of Legisla- 
tures,first in Pennsylvania and then in Maryland, with a 
project of a steam carriage as early as 1804. He asked 
a little aid to defray the expense. They could hardly be 
prevented from reporting in favor, not of steam engines 
for carriages, but of a straight jacket for himself. Now 
we seem to hear the huzzas of a transatlantic nation,who 
have had the sagacity and ingenuity to seize and utilize 
the precious idea. 

When Peter the Great, in 1700, or thereabouts, com- 
menced a canal between the Wolga and the Don, the 
Governors and Boyards of the country opposed it ear- 


When Brin ey, the great Engineer, told a commit- 
tee of Parliament, to whom Bridgewater’s petition was 
referred, that canals were better than rivers, and would 
supersede them for the purposes of navigation, the com- 
mittee were shocked, and asked him, ‘And pray, Sir, 
what were rivers made for.’ ‘To feed canals,’ was 
the answer. 

Dr FRANKLIN surveyed the route of the Delaware 
aud C’ exapeake Canal, at his own expense, in 1757. 

Baron Napier surveyed the route of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, at his own expense, in 1761. Bot have 
been accomplished, but after great delay. 

Dr ZaspieL Boyusron introduced inoculation for 
the small pox in Boston in 1721, and tried it first on his 
son Thomas, andother members of his family. But such 
was the force of prejudice and unbelief, that the other 
physicians gave a unanimous opinion against it, and the 
populace would have torn him to pieces if he had not re- 
tired from the city.—Centinel. 








NAW BYGLAND FARWER, 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10,1830. 


FREE MARTIN 

Is a term signifying a barren heifer, which is a 
twin with a bull-calf, and partakes in some degree 
of the nature of a male as well as a female. 
Many scientific persons have doubted the exist- 
ence of an anfinal of this description, but it is now 
as well established that they are and what they 
are, as any other fact in animal economy. 

‘The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,’ for 
May last, contains an article on this subject, from 
which we make the following extracts. 

‘Free Martins. We have been favored with 
the following account, which will not be found 
uninteresting to the anatomist, by a gentleman of 
this city, who is highly distinguished for the inte}- 
ligence and success with which he has pursued 
the science of Agriculture. 








—— wr 





To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

‘Dear Str—lI some years ago had a valuable 
cow of the English breed, which brought twins, 
a bull and a heifer calf. As I had heard much of 
the character of these animals, commonly called 
“Free Martins,” and knew that some investiga- 
tions by ingenious anatomists were taking place in 
Europe, asto their peculiar construction, | decided 
at once to raise them for the purpose of minute 
observation, and ultimately for dissection, if it 
should be thought advisable. 

‘At about four years of age, the heifer was 
slaughtered. Dr Harris, of Milton, being desir- 
ous, with some friends, of remarking on any pe- 
culiarity of organization in the case, was present, 
and the result of his particular observations I send 
you. It was the opinion of the Doctor, that it 
would be well to give a description of the form, 
appearance, and habits of the animal, as tending 
to illustrate the case ; which must be my apolog 
for this intrusion, 

‘The male took a premium at Brighton, and 
was, it is believed, as perfectly formed an animal 
as has becn raised in the State. There is much 
of his stock in very valuable descendants. 

‘ The heifer was of a delicate form and slender 
figure ; deer-like in the neck and limbs, Her 
habits were rather shy and solitary, though well 
tempered. No disposition for the male ever ap- 
peared, This is the more to be noted, as our 











nestly, thinking it impiety to turn rivers out of the chan- 
nels which Heaven had assigned them. 
When some Dutchmen p 


Manzanares navigable to the Tagus, and that to Lisbon, | 
the Council said, if it had been the will of God that the 


' 





rivers should be navigable, he would have made them so. 


farmers have, as to this particular, an opposite 
idea. They are besides, said, on the same author- 


to make the river | ity, to resemble so exactly, that they may well be 


yoked and worked together. However true this 
may be in some cases of imperfect organization, 
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it must be here observed, that, though similar in 

marks and color, the difference of form was most 

strongly marked. _—I am respectfully yours, 
JOHN WELLES. 


In answer to this, Dr T. Wm. Harris, gives a 
scientific description of the several peculiarities of 
the animal; and observes that Mr John Hunter 
( Observations on Animal Economy ) says it appears 
almost an established principle, that when a cow 
brings forth twins, the one a bull and the other a 
heifer, the latter is unfit for propagation, and ap- 
pears on dissection, to be an hermaphrodite.’ * * * 

‘ As far as I could determine, this heifer had the 
external organs very small; teats and udder dis- 
tinct; the former like those of an ox, The ex- 
ternal characters appeared to be those of a fine 
well formed heifer. She was very fat, the intes- 
tines loaded with it.’ 

Dr Hunter, in the treatise referred to above by 
Dr Harris, gives scientific descriptions, illustrated 
by cuts, of the appearances on dissection, of sev- 
eral individuals of this kind of animal anomaly ; 
and observes, that ‘It is known that they do not 
breed ; they do not show the least inclination for 
the male, nor does he take the least notice of them. 
They very much resemble the ox or spayed heifer. 
From the singularity of the animal, and the ac- 
count of its production, T was almost tempted to 
suppose the whole a vulgar error. Yet by the 
universality of the testimony in its favor, it appear- 
ing to have some foundation, I eagerly sought 
for an opportunity to see and examine them. I 
have succeeded in this inquiry and have found 
several.’ 

Although this production of nature, like other 
monsters, is of rare occurrence, yet to the student 
of nature’s laws, the anomalies as well as the gen- 
eral rules which govern the operations of Omnip- 
otent Power, are interesting. Moreover, a knowl- 
edge of facts of this kind, may lead to results of 
practical utility, and enable us to direet the ten- 
dency of animals and vegetables to increase and 
multiply, into those channels whieh promise the 
greatest benefit to mankind. 

Not only Dr Hunter, but others, have been ex- 
cited to inquiries on this subject ; and in the re- 
marks made in this case, it seems Dr Mitchill has 
described in some journal a like peculiarity. We 
think that those who are desirous of further in- 
formation on this subject, may consult this well 
conducted journal of medical science to advantage. 
The experiment is an expensive one, and our 
farmers will not rear an animal which can be of 
but little value, unless they wish to produce an- 
other case for anatomical examination. 

There was « want of general knowledge on 
this subject in our country, and many mistaken 
notions were entertained, A recurrence to the 
Medical Journal may furnish whatever is still 
wanting to elucidate this subject, so far as it is 
connected with the pursuits of the practieal culti- 
vator. 





PERRY. 

This isa pleasant liquor, and is made from 
pears, inthe same manner that cider is from ap- 
ples. The pears should, in general, be ripe before 
they are ground. The pulp or pomace should 
not remain long after grinding, but should be im- 
mediately put into the press. The most crabbed 
and worst eating pears are said to make the best 
perry. The fruit may be either large or small. 
The more austere the pears, the better will be the 





liquor generally. The Taunton Squash pear 
{eultivateds in Massachusetts) produces fruit that is 
held in the highest estimation in England for per- 
ry. It is an early pear, remarkable for the tender- 
ness of its flesh; if itdrops ripe from the tree, 
it bursts from the fall ; whence probably its name. 
The liquor made from it is pale, sweet, remarkably 
clear, and of strong body, which produces a price 
in Europe fourfold of common perry. After per- 
ry is made, it should be managed in all respects 
like cider ; it must be racked off when moderately 
clear ; and must, if necessary be fined by isinglass. 
Boiling is said by some to have a good effect on 
perry, changing it from a white to a flame colored 
liquor, which grows better by long keeping and 
bottling. Good perry can scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from champaign wine ; is much lighter, very 
sparkling, lively, has a pleasanter taste ; and is ev- 
ery way worthy of more attention, and of a more 
extensive manufacture than it at present receives 
in New England. 





The Baltimore American Farmer, which has 
been conducted for nearly twelve years with dis- 
tinguished reputation and success by John 8. 
Skinner, Esq., has been transferred to Messrs I. 
Irvine Hitchcock and Co., who have engaged Mr 
Gideon B. Smith as its Editor, a gentleman emi- 
nently well qualified to maintain its former reputa- 
ion and usefulness, 


, FALL SOWING OF SEEDS. 

Cabbages, Parsnips, Carrots, Spinach, and 
Onions are sowed to the best advantage in the fall, 
when it is desirable to get them early the next 
season, Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary says, ‘to 
cultivate parsnips, sow the seeds in autumn, soon 
after they are ripe ; by which means the seed will 
come early the following spring, and let the plants 
get strong before the weeds will grow so as to 
injure them, The young plants never materially 
suffer through the severity of the season.” 


FARMER’S ALMANAC, 

The New England Farmer’s Almanac, for 1831, 
by Tuomas G,. Fessennen, Editor of the New 
England Farmer, is now in press, and will be 
published by J. B. Russell, 52 North Market-street, 
and Carter & Hendee, corner of School and 
Washington-streets, in the course of next week. 
This Almanac, it is thought, will be found to be 
essentially improved in its usefulness and appear- 
ance ; being printed in a very neat manner on new 
type, at the office of I. R. Butts. The astronom- 
ical department has undergone a complete revision, 
by Rosert Treat Paine, Esq. the Editor of the 
astronomical part of the American Almanac. The 
tides are noticed with great precision—a large 
drawing, containing two views of the great eclipse 
of the sun, February 12, 1831—a very full list of 
national, and of state officers, in New England, and 
of the provincial government in New Brunswick, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia, is added : with a mem- 
orandum of the most prominent events of the past 
year—besides the usual agricultural matter for 
farmers, calendar of courts, miscellaneous matter, 
&c, &c, by the Editor of the New England Farmer. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN FRANCE. 
Paris Journals to the last of August have been 
received in this country, and contain details of 
proceedings of unparalleled interest, which cannot 
fail to exite and agitate ‘all people and all Goy- 
ernments.’ In consequence of some Royal De- 














crees and Ordinances of the government af- 
fecting the freedom of the Press, and anticipated 
and commenced attacks on the offices of certain 
opposition newspapers, the citizens of Paris as- 
sembled in great numbers on the morning of the 
27th of July. Collisions took place between the 
troops of the police aided by gens d’armes and the 
Parisians, and the former gave orders to fire on the 
people. The population, headed by scholars 
of the military schools, attacked the Royal Guards 
and the troops of the police, and after a protract- 
ed and sanguinary contest, obtained a complete 
victory. The city hall, several military posts, the 
Tuilleries, the Louvre, and other places, feebly de- 
fended by the Swiss and other guards, and troops 
of the lines were captured and surmounted by the 
tri-colored flag, The defeated party retreated to 
St Cloud, where the King and Royal family had 
retired. Some accounts state that the streets 
were deluged with blood for many hours on two 
days in succession, and that the killed amounted 
to some thousands. 

While these events were occurring, at a ‘ meet- 
ing of Free Frenchmen,’ it was decreed that in 
consequence of alleged violations of the preroga- 
tives of the people, Charles Philip Capet, formerly 
Count of Artois has ceased of right to be King of 
France, &c. The Duke of Orleans is Lieutenant 
General of the Kingdom, and La Fayette com- 
mander of the National Guards. 

These events are of deep, thrilling, and universal 
interest ; and we are happy to perceive in the el- 
evation of La Fayette, and other moderate and ju- 
dicious measures, that we are justified in the anti- 
cipation of the most auspicious results from the 
preliminary movements in the progress of ration- 
al freedom in France. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, September 4, 1830. 


FRUITS. 

Apples.—Summer Russet, by Mr E. M. Ricn- 
arvs. Porter Apples and Grand Sachem, by Mr 
Winsuip, of Brighton. Cream Apples—Lady 
Haley’s Nonsuch, and Sweet Red Crab, from seed 
of the Siberian Crab, by Mr Mannina, of Salem. 
Large Red Apples, very fine, no name, and Sibe- 
rian Crab Apples, from Mr R. Hower. Large 
Green Apples, called in Hingham, * King Apples, 
by Henry Cushing, Esq. of Hingham. Englis! 
Codlin and Paris Pippin, by Mr James Reap. 
Kenrick Apples, a seedling from the farm of J. 
Kenrick. 

Pears.—Andrews Pears from Mr R. Howe. A 
French Pear, (name unknown,) by Mr R. Man- 
nine. White Doyenne, or Cox’s Julianne, by Mr 
B. Wexp, of Roxbury. Chelmsford, Tyngsboro, 
or Summer Mogul, of great size, but otherwise of 
ordinary quality, by Mr E. T. Anprews. 

Peaches.—A fine Seedling Peach, from Z. Coox, 
Jr. Jaques Peach, Noblesse, and two varieties of 
seedlings, all very fine, from Mr James Reap. 
Fine specimens of this fruit from Mr Winship, of 
Brighton. A rich Seedling Peach, of handsome 
appearance, by Dr S. A. Suurntierr. Monsieur 
Jean, (Cox, No. 3) an excellent peach from Mr R. 
Mannine, of Salem. Two seedling varieties of 
good quality, from Mr E. M. Rrcnarps. Grosse 
Mignonne, of uncommonly fine appearance and 
rich flavor, by Mr Exszau Vose. 

Plums.— By Mr R. Mannine, of Salem, 4 sorts, 
not named. Canada Plums, the American Red or 
American Yellow, of Prince’s Catalegue, Early 
Coral or Golden Drop, of Bloodgood’s Catalogue, 
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and the German Prune. This latter variety is a 
valuable plum, possessing much of the appearance 
and many of the qualities of the French Prune. 
Fine Plums and Nectarines, by Mr Hover, of 
Cambridge, and Plums from Isaac Fiske, Esq. of 
Weston, of large size and very fine flavor and ap- 
pearance. 

A specimen of large native Grapes, (white) by 
E. Purner. 

On Saturday evening, after the exhibition, a 
fine box of Plums was received from E. Epwarps, 
Esq. of Springfield, Mass. They were taken 
from a seedling tree, which was planted about 20 
years since in the garden of Judge Platt, in 
Whitesboro, N. Y. The stone was brought from 
Amsterdam, in Holland. Mr Edwards describes 
it as a great and constant bearer, very hardy, and 
not subject to blight. He states that he had on 
the end of a very small limb of a tree, that was 
planted out a year ago last spring, in the space of 
12 inches, 35 full grown, ripe plums. Some of 
these trees in Springfield, have produced this year, 
two bushels each, 

As Danret Lomgarp, Ese. of Springfield, was 
the first person who introduced the tree into that 
quarter from Whitesboro, N. Y., it has been appro- 
priately called the Lombard Plum. It will, from 
its external showy appearance, make an excellent 
market fruit ; but it is deficient in flavor, compar- 
ed with our fine Plums. It can of course be ex- 
tended by suckers from the roots, or by planting 
the stones without grafting. Mr Edwards has 
very generously offered to distribute the grafts 
and suckers to any gentlemen in the proper season 
for removing them. Some of them would be 
very acceptable in this quarter. 





A gentleman who had left Westchester, Pa. his 
native village when 30 years of age, and had 
never revisited it, lately returned unexpectedly, at 
the age of 82, and was recognized by two old ladies 
in different places, who had not seen him since 
his departure. Perhaps when young he had made 
an impression on their hearts which 52 years 
could not efface.—Patriot 





Hops.—The Concord Gazette states that the 
hop-growers are the greatest sufferers by the gale 
of 26th ult. Hops nearly ready to pick were 
much beaten and torn. In Littleton, Boxboro’, 
and Wilmington, great damage has been sustained, 
Before the gale the growers expected large crops 
of first quality hops, but these are so much injured, 
that they will hardly now pass for second quality. 

The stone fruit, apples, corn, &c. were much 
damaged. 





In Charlestown, Va. an innumerable swarm of 
bees ascertained that a merchant hed a tierce con- 
taining 30 or 40 gallons of West India honey in 
his cellar. In three days they carried off the 
whole. 











Bees for Sale. 


Persons in want of prime swarms of Bees, or Beard’s 


- Patent Hives, can be supplied by Mr Ebenezer Beard of 


Charlestown. Purchasers of swarms are supplied with 
Beard’s Patent Hives, gratis, for their own family use 
only. The prices of swarms vary, according to their 
weight and quality. November and December is con- 
sidered the best time for removing the Bees ; they can be 
engaged, however, at any time previous. All orders, 
either for swarms, or for the Patent Hives only, left with 
J. B. Russell, at his Seed Store, No. 52 North Market- 
street, Boston, will be faithfully executed. 
tf Sept. 10. 





Seeds for Fall sowing. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street— 

A great variety of My cere seeds for fall sowing, viz. 
White Portugal Onion, Prickly or Fall Spinach, (growth 
of 1830,) Parsnips, Carrots, Black Spanish or Winter Ra- 
dish—all warranted of the first quality. Sept. 10. 


Culture of Silk. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street— 

Essays on American Silk, and the best means of ren- 
dering it a source of individual and national wealth ; with 
Directions to Farmers for raising Silk Worms —By John 
D’Homergue, Silk Manufacturer, and Peter 8. Du Pon- 
ceau —Price 62} cents. 

Alse. Directions for the Rearing of Silk Worms, and 
the Culture of the White Mulberry Tree. Published by 
the Pennsvivania Society associated for the Promotion 
of those objects, (an excellent, plain, practical work.)— 
Price 25 cents.. 








New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinarv Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
svmptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith. Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farrierv, and the prevention of 
Diseases. Preceded hv a popular description of the ani- 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. Bv John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
and improvements, particularly adapted to this country, 
hv Thomas M. Smith, Veterinarv Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. Price $1,25. 


Saxon Sheep. 

On Thursday the 23d day of Sentember, at Hartford, {to 
close a concern) will be sold hy Public Auction. an entire 
flock of superior full blooded Saxon Sheep bred with care 
from the best stock imported by Messrs Georce & Thos. 
Sear'e in 1825 and 726 ; consisting of 14 Rams, 30 Ewes, 11 
Ram Lambs, and 10 Ewe Lambs. 

Also, the we'l known full blooded Durham Improved Short 
Horned Bull Wye Comer, unquestionably the hest Roll in 
America. W. WOODRRIDGE, 

August 30, 1830. HENRY WATSON. 


Grass Seeds. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

A large assortment of Seeds of the various grasses cul- 
tivated in New England, viz: 

HERDS GRASS; RED TOP; 

.ORCHARD GRASS ; 

TALL MEADOW OATS GRASS; 

FOWL MEADOW GRASS; 

LUCERNE, or FRENCH CLOVER; 

RED CLOVER: 

WHITE HONEYSUCKLE CLOVER ; also 

WINTER WHEAT, from Genesee, 

BUCKWHEAT, FLAX, MILLET. FIELD PEASE. 
and 14 varieties of the most esteemed FIELD TURNIP 
SEED. cultivated in Europe and America, all warranted 
of the first quality, and at the customary market prices. 

Aug. 13. 











For Sale, 

A valuable Farm at Lechmere Point; consisting of 30 
acres—on the Craigie road, less than three miles from 
Boston. With a good two story house and barn thereon— 
a thriving young orchard and other fruit trees. , 

For terms and other particulars, inquire of Wm. E. 
Payne, No. 5 Court-street. eptol Aug. 27. 


Bolivar Calves, Sarony Bucks, and Bremen Geese. 

For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated im- 
ported improved Durham short horned bull Borrvar, 
which stock have produced 36 quarts of milk a day. No. 
1, dam Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No. 
2, dam Juno, three fourths Fill Pail. No.3, dam Ceres, 





her sire Celebs, her dam Mr Gray’s imported Cow. No. 
4, dam Beauty, half Celebs and half Galloway. The 
Calves are beautiful, and their dams all great milkers. * 
Two imported Saxony Bucks, 2 Yearlings, and 2 Lambs. 
Inquire of Benjamin Shurt- 


3 pairs of Bremen Geese. 





Boston. ° 
July 9. 


leff, Jr, Chelsea, or at rv Hanover Street, 


Strawberry Plants. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street—direct from 
the Brighton Nursery, 

A large variety of Strawberry Vines, comprising the 
Pine — Roseberry, Bath Scarlet, Royal Scarlet, Mul- 
berry, Wood, Chili, &c, at $1 per hundred. Also Wil- 
mot’s oo Keens’ Imperial, and Keens’ Seedling, at a 
reasonable rate. 





Wants a Place, 
A middle aged manasa gardener. Inquire at the Farmer 
ce. st Sept. 2. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





























FROK| To 
APPLES, new, - - |barrel./ 2 00) 3 00 
ASHES, pot, firsisort,  - - | ton, [115 00}120 00 
Peart, first sort, - - 1133 00/135 00 
BEANS, white, - - |bashel, 90 
BEEF, mess, - |barrel.| 10 00) 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, s 8 50} 9 00 
BUTTER, Suspected, No. 1, ne vod} 10) aS 
TER, ins , No. 1, new pound. 
CHEESE, or ak i pase a 9 
Skimmed milk, - ° “ 3 5 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- |barrel.| 5 50) 5 87 
nesee, - oo “ 5 25! 5 62 
Rye, best, - 2© 2 | #@ | $a) 3% 
GRAIN, Corn, : - jbushel.| 58 68 
Rye, - “eS... 65 67 
Barley, - ° “ 60 65 
Oats, - d “ 32 36 
HAY, - | cwt. 60 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt, | If 50] 12 00 
HOPS, Ist quality. ee oe « | 14 00) 15 00 
LIME, «9 » tet 70| 15 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton.| 350) 3 50 
PORK, clear, ° ° - (barrel.| 19 00} 20 00 
Navy, mess, - « | & | 29 25) 32 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - «+ | | $2 00) 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel £ 00 
Orchard Grass, wh “ 3 00 
Fowl Meadow, -_ - “ 4 00 
Red ‘Top (northern,) ° “ 2 % 
eerne, - - - - jpound., 33 
White Honeysuckle Clover, “ 38 
Red Clover, mr yecoe | se 9 10 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed,- | “ 50 62 
Merino, full b!ood, unwashed, “ »” 35 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, “ 60 65 
Merino, three fourths washed, “6 47 5b 
Merino, half blood, - “ 45 50 
Merino, quarter - “ 37 42 
Native, washed, - “ 45 50 
Pulled, lamb’s, first sort, - “ 52] 58 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, “ 42 47 
Pulled, “ spinning, firstsort,| « 43 
PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR‘ HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 
BEEF, bestpieces, - - - + pound. 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - a 8 i 
whole hogs, Wii iom a e 5 6 
VEAL, . - ae 4 8 
MUTTON ees - “ 4 12 
POULTRY, ee “ 10 14 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - - - “ ll 10 
Lump, best, a “ 18 20 
EGGS, - | dozen. 11 15 
MEAL, Kye, retail, - - |bushel. 85 
Indian, retail, - © “ 16 
POTATOS,new - - - . “ 20 an 
CIDER, [according to quality,} - ‘barrel.| 3 50) 4 00 














Bricuton Marxet—Monday, Sept. 6, 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patz iot. } . 

At Market this day, 611 Beef Cattle, 953 Stores, 5214 
Sheep, and 1002 Swine. The Market ‘was much ‘ glutted’ 
today ; more than 100 Beef Cattle, more than one half the 
Stores, about 1000 Sheep, and about 2 or 300 Swine, re- 
mained unsold. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—We shall quote the price the 
same as last week, from $3,50 a $4,50, although we 
think the Market something lower ; we noticed some de- 
cent Cattle sold for a trifle over $3. 

Stores—Sales dull, too many at market for the season, 
although there were many buyers who probably intend 
purchasing tomorrow. 

Sheep and Lambs.—From $1,124 to $1,75; we noticed 
one lot of 200 for $1,25, one lot of 80 for $1,17, one lot 
for $1, several lots for $1,33, and several for $1,50; also 
lots at $1,624 and $1,71. 

Swine.—One lot of 400, mostly old, were taken at 44 
a 44; atretail 4 a5 cents. 
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In Berkshire county, lately, a gentleman ob- 
served a very corpulent man passing, and inquired 
who it was: ‘ Why, that is Mr , father of 
the town.’ ‘Bless me,’ said the inquirer, ‘and 
he scems just ready to be delivered of another 
town.’ 








It is stated that 15,000,000 feet of lumber is an- 
nually brought from Brunswick and Topsham to 
Bath, and thence shipped to the South. A large 
portion of it goes to the West Indies. 





Deatn sy Licutyine.—On the 18th July a Mr 
McBane was instantly killed by lightning in the 
vicinity of Fort Covington, N. Y. while sitting 
near a window with one of his children in his 
arms. 

Caution.—The electric fluid in passing from 
the clouds to the earth, or from the earth to the 
clouds, as is sometimes the case, generally follows 
some conducting substance, such as smoke, the 
steam from a mow of new made hay, metals, 
trees, &c. It is therefore prudent during a thun- 
der shower to keep away from fire places, stove 
pipes, trees, the walls of buildings, and the like. 
‘The best remedy for a person struck senseless by 
lightning is, to dash the body plentifully with cold 
water. Many lives have been saved by this rem- 
edy, and it should be remembered and applied 
immoediately.— Vermont Telegraph. 





HINTS TO PARENTS. 


‘ JUST THIS ONCE,’ OR, THE RULE BROKEN. 

‘ Just this once,’ says the fond mother to her- 
self, us she ullows the cake or sweet-meat to slip 
into the mouth of her darling, in despite of her 
rules for preserving health. It is but a crumb, 
and how unkind to refuse the friend that so ten- 
derly offers it; and then, just for once, it can do 
no harm. ‘I must pacify my child this time, at 
any rate,’ says the mother, pressed with the hurry 
of business, ‘I may grant an unhallowed in- 
dulgence, in such a case as this, and just for once,’ 
says she to herself. In the confusion, sometimes, 


of private life, do we more see the want of steady 
principle, than in the management of little chil- 
dren, from the first breath they draw. In some 
happy exceptions, there is a native firmness of 
temper in the parent ; or where this is wanting 
it is supplied by principles dictated by conscience, 
and accompanied by an earnest effort after such 
a steady adherence to their principles, as_ will 
yield to no earthly feeling or solicitation. 

There is a way of denying the wishes, and yet 
of leaving the mind of the child in a pleasant 
state ; and it may be learned and practised by all 





parents, This firmuess of principle does not in- 
volve a constant series of denials towards the 
child—for it soon learns what to expect ; and no 
one is quicker than a child, to understand a rule 
wherein itself is concerned, and to notice, too, 
the least deviation from it. These occasional 
compliances lead to the destruction of all princi- 
ple ; the effect on the parent is enfeebling to his 
own character, and on the child, to foster an un- 
easy and a disobedient temper, to subject it to the 
dominion of passion, and to lead on to evil con- 
sequences, more numerous than the power of hu- 
man intellect can compute, La Jeune Mere. 
Vermont. Chronicle. 





Management of Children.—In reflecting on 
the subject, | have been impressed with the idea, 
that thereis room for improvement in the gov- 
ernment and management of children. To as- 
sist parents in this desirable object, a friend 
to good and wholesome government would wish 
a space of the Record, sufficiently large to give 
a few simple rules, which, if followed, cannot fail 
to have the effect suggested. 


If one parent has refused a child a plaything, | y 
sugar plum, or anything else, let the other be sure | 


to interfere, and say,‘ poor thing it wants it and 
ought to be gratified.’ 

If a child be stubborn and wilful, and need chas- 
tisement, and one parent attempt to inflict it, let 
the other by all means interfere, with, ‘ Poor thing, 
it sha’nt be banged to death.’ In short, let parents 
never agree in what is best to be done, and the 


|child will soon know what is what, and be fitted 


occasioned by company, where the mistress does | for many things. 


not preserve her calmness and self-possession, her 
disturbed manner necessarily propagating itself 
through the family, down to the youngest child, — 
then, is an urgent case; and the child must be 
kept quiet, at any price, ‘just this once,’ says the 
yielding mother. 

A little child is learning to goto bed alone; 
the point is nearly gained, but something occurs to 
disturb its habits, and raise a spirit of rebellion. 
The mother perhaps is called away in the midst, 
and she directs that it be rocked to sleep this once ; 
and so the whole work is undone ; aye more than 
undone. 

The child throws down its hat or gloves; the 
mother finds them, and does not exert herself to 
enforce the rule that should send them to their 
place ; ‘ it is no matter just this once; another 
time I will talk loud and long.’ Sometimes 
the child (and happy it is, if it is never a 
young lady) is suddenly called to go abroad ; and 
then the agitation, hurry, and confusion, because 
the hat, cloak, or gloves, are misplaced! They 
did not happen to be put in place, ‘ just this once.’ 

Rules Lad better not be made, if there is not 
firmness enough in the mind that makes them, to 


If a child offend, either by breaking a plate or 
in any other way, never stop to reflect, lest the tem- 
per should cool ; box its ears with a smart blow; a 
powerful thump on the head has a wonderful influ- 
ence upon the faculties. 

Ifa child beg for a thing which has been two 
or three times refused, and at length sets to crying, 
relent, and let it have the thing cried for, by all 
means, it will learn him perseverante. 

As your daughters grow up, let them run from 
home in the evening, without knowing with whom 
or where, for why should parents be too particular ! 
This indulgence will fit them for several things. 

A good deal of whipping is by all means recom- 
mended; it makes children hardy, and a little shame- 
less, and generally compels them to lie; but this 
will fit them for the buffetings of life. 

Follow these rules, and my word for it, children 
will never break their parent’s hearts; for parents 
who have hearts to be broken will never follow 
them. 





Anecdote.—A physician not far from Albany, had an 
old superstitious lady for a patient. He — a blister- 


ing plaster on the back of her neck, for a disorder in the 
head. After taking off the dressings from the blister, he 





resist the least temptation. In none of the ways 


threw them carelessly into the fire. ‘Why, la, doctor, 





why did thee throw them dressings into the fire? Did 
thee not know that it would cause my blister to dry up, 
and make it very sore and painful? 1 always knew that 
it would ever since I was a child six years old, and I 
have seen it tried fifty times or more.’ ‘ No doubt you 
have,’ said the quicksighted doctor ; ‘ but has thee ever 
seen it have this effect since the large eclipse of the sun, 
the dask day? Did thee not know the dark had destroy- 
ed this evil? ‘Why no, doctor, do thee say so?’ 
‘Certainly 1 do. Now thee ‘ll see if thy blister don’t do 
just as well as if I had not put the dressings in the fire.’ 
* Well, I declare,’ said the lady, ‘I am gladthe dark 
day has done some good, for sure I never heard before 
that the dark day ever had done any good whatever.’ 
The blister did well, and the lady thought the doctor 
uly « learned man, and master of his profession.—.V. 


| Y. Medical Ing. 





Irems For HousEKEEPERS. 

Potato Cheese.—Select good white potatos, boil 
them, and when cold, peel and reduce them to apulp 
with a rasp or mortar; to five pounds of this pulp, add a 
pint of sour milk and the requisite portion of salt; knead 
the whole well, cover it, and let it remain three or four 
days, according to the season; then knead it afresh, and 
place the cheeses in small baskets, where they will part 
with their superfluous moisture ; dry them in the shade, 
and place them in layers in large pots or kegs, where 
they may remain a fortnight. 

Age improves their quality, and they possess the prop- 
erty of never engendering worms. If kept in adry, well 
closed vessel, they may be preserved for many years. 


When a decanter stopper becomes tight, a cloth wet 
with hot water applied to the neck, will cause the glass 
to expand, so that the stopper may be easily removed. 


Glass vessels may be cut in two, by tying around them 
at the place you wish to divide, a worsted thread dipped 
in spirits of turpentine, and then setting fire to the 
thread. 


It is unnecessary to tell any who have had experience 
of the evil, that red ants are like the plagues of Egypt. 
The following method of ena A them seems to be 
too simple to be very effective; but I have known it suc- 
ceed, when a house had been infested with them for 
ears. 

These insects are extravagantly fond of shag-barks, or 
American walnuts: fill a large dish with these nuts, 
cracked, and they will quit every thing else, to cluster 
upon it. When the dish is well covered, remove it care- 
fully, and brush them all into the fire; at the same time 
have a little corrosive sublimate in a cup, to sweep in 
such as happen to stray from the dish; and touch all the 
eracks and crevices, from which you have seen them 
come with a feather, dipped in the same poison. ‘!n one 
week if this be repeated they will all be gone. By no 
means leave the cup, or poisoned feather about for an 
instant. 








Chloride of Soda. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the N. E. 
Farmer, 52 North Market-street-—A few dozen bottles of 
Chloride of Soda, for preserving meat, removing offensive 
smells, neutralizing pestilential exhalations, and destroy- 
ing contagion; prepared by the New England chemical 
company for Lowe and Reed. This valuable article is 
particularly described, page 390 of this week’s New Eng- 
and Farmer.—Price $1,00 per bottle, with directions. 





(c= Subscribers to the New England Farmer are in- 
formed that they can have their volumes neatly half 
bound and lettered by sending them to this office. 
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